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An Examination of an ESSAY on the DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER of Sir JOHN FALSTAFF. By the 
Rev. RICHARD STACK, D.D. F.T.C.D. and M.R.J. A. 



_L HE eflay, which I intend to examine, mud be acknowledged Read Feb. 
to be one of the moll ingenious pieces of criticifm any where to ' ' 
be found : For though its defign feems to be in contradiction 
to the general fentiment of mankind, yet has the writer ma- 
naged his fubjecl: with fo much ability and addrefs, that fome 
have been gained over to his opinion, others hefitate, and all 
muft admire. We are pleafed with his dexterity in fupport of a 
paradox in the fame manner as we are charmed with FalftafF's 
wit and humour, even when employed in defence of his vices. 
In my opinion it is in a great meafure owing to this entertaining 
effay, that, according to the writer's own words, " it fhould now 
" be a queftion, whether FalftafF is or is not a man of courage." 
The ground upon which I Hand with this expert antagonift, 
whether we confider the fuperiority of his talents or the novelty 
of his caufe, is fo unequal, indeed, that I fhould avoid meeting 
him, if I could be influenced by any consideration but a love of 
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truth, and a defire to fix what appears to me the true notion 
of the moft delightful dramatic character ever drawn. I muft 
therefore confefs, that a conjiitut tonal courage does not feem to me 
any part of the impreffion which Shakefpear defigned to give of 
FalftafT's character i nor do I fear that fuch a charge will tend to 
make us lefs delighted with this wonderful perfon, who contrives 
to render thofe vices, which expofe all others to hatred and con- 
tempt, principally and immediately fubfervient to the purpofes of 
mirth and humour. If I can weaken the force of the ingenious 
writer's arguments on the other fide, I fhall confider my opinion 
as fully eftablifhed ; for he has omitted nothing of any moment 
that could fupport his Angularity and refinement. 

The author introduces his efTay with a diftinction between the 
conclufions of the understanding formed upon actions, and the 
imprefTions upon a certain fenfe fomewhat like inftinct, which 
immediately acquaints us with the principles of character without 
any confideration of actions, and fometimes determines our heart 
even againft the conclufions of our reafon. This obfervation he 
feems to apply in the prefent cafe thus : " The character of 
" FalftafT has indeed flrong appearances of cowardice. In the 
" firft moment of our acquaintance with him he is involved in 
" circumftances of apparent dishonour. We hear him familiarly 
" called coward by his moft intimate companions. We fee him 
" on occafion of the robbery at Gadfhill in the very act of running 
" away from the prince and Poins : on another of more honourable 
" obligation, in battle and acting in his profeffion as a foldier, 
" efcaping from Douglas, even out of the world as it were ; 
'■'• counterfeiting death and deferting his very exiftence ; betrayed 
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" into thofe lies and braggadocios, which are the ufual concomi- 
" tants of cowardice. But thefe appearances are only errors 
rt of the understanding ; and the poet has contrived with infinite 
" art to fteal impreflions upon his hearers or readers, that Shall 
" keep their hold in fpite of thefe errors ; yet fo latent and fo 
" purpofely obfeured, that we only feel ourfelves influenced by 
" the effects without being able to explain the caufe. FalStafT, in 
" fpite of all thofe Strong appearances, recommends himfelf to 
" the heart by a constitutional courage : and the occafions alluded. 
46 to are only accidental imputations on this quality defigned for 
" fport and laughter, on account of a&ions of apparent cowardice 
" and dishonour." The matter which I have here brought to- 
gether into a Short view is fubtle and refined. I may therefore be 
mistaken ; but after an attentive reading I can make no other 
application of his distinction between the conclusions of the 
understanding and thofe mental impreflions : and this I apprehend 
to be the true fcope and SubStance of the author's criticifm upon 
this part of the Subject. 

I am willing then for the prefent to admit that all men are 
confeious to themfelves of certain feelings about character, inde- 
pendent of and even in opposition to the conclufions of the under- 
ftanding. And upon the ground of this very diftin£tion I think 
it might be Shewn, that Shakefpear has defigned cowardice, 
rather than constitutional courage, to be a part of FalftafTs real 
character. When a character appeals to the understanding, the 
judgment formed of it feems to me the refult of all its various 
parts compared together. Its Several actions, with their feveral 
Springs and motives, fo far as reafon can difcover them, muft 

be 
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be taken into account before the underflanding can form a jufl 
eflimate. An accidental appearance or momentary impreffion 
will not in this cafe give a proper view of the character, but the 
whole feries of conduct manifeftly pointing to certain leading 
principles and regulated by them. A writer, therefore, with fuch 
a defign need not be very folicitous where or when circumftances 
might fall in, which may be deemed exceptions to the principles 
that he meant to exhibit. For whether they appeared early or 
late, in this or that part of the charader, they would upon the 
fumming up of the whole be taken into the general account, and 
their weight would be determined by their true importance and 
relation to other matters. The underflanding would then judge 
how far their operation extended, whether they were fuch grofs 
violations of the principles as to be unnatural and improbable, 
or merely deviations from them, confiflent with the varieties 
ufually found in human nature. 

But in addreffing a character to the fenfe or inftind above- 
mentioned, the cafe appears entirely different. As no exercife is 
here given to the underflanding to compare, digefl and reflect, the 
firfl impreffions are of the highefl moment. The operation of this 
fenfe, like that of other iriflinds, is inftantaneous and ftrong. 
It lays hold of the minuteft circumftances, and takes impreffions 
from them which may not eafily be effaced. It will not abide 
the flow procefs of unfolding the charader by degrees, fufpending 
its determinations upon the poffible exiflence of future matter, 
and coldly waiting on the judgment. In appealing to this fenfe, 
the writer mufl be careful to introduce his charader with im- 
preffions fuitable to what he defigns. If he does not give thefe 

in 
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in very finking colours, we at leafl expect fome delicate touches 
to inform the fenfe. Thefe obfervations I believe will be found 
to apply to raoft dramatic chara&ers, and to Shakefpear's moft 
eminently. But if a writer fhould neglect them, he would at 
leafl: avoid all early impreffions of an oppofite nature : for thefe 
might engage and miflead the heart too far, and become the 
fources of incorrigible errors. Can we fuppofe then that Shake- 
fpear, if he had defigned to exhibit Falftaff as naturally brave, 
would in the firft fcene of our acquaintance with him have given 
ftrong intimations of his cowardice ? which he has unqueftion- 
ably done in the fcheme laid for him by Poins, and in the 
obfervations made upon the probable conduct of Falftaff. " The 
" virtue of this jeft," fays Poins, " will be the incomprehensible 
" lies this fame fat rogue will tell us when we meet at fupper : 
" how thirty at leafl he fought with ; what wards, what blows, 
" what extremities he endured ; and in reproof of this lies the 
" jeft." All this clearly implies that he would play the firft part 
of a coward in action, and the fecond in lying and boafting. 
And as if the poet were not content with thefe ftrong appearances, 
grounded upon the opinion of Poins, Falftaff's intimate com- 
panion, he appeals in the next fcene to facts and the judgment 
of the fpectator himfelf. There we fee Falftaff, with his three 
fcurvy companions, put to flight by Hal and Poins, and hear 
him roaring for mercy. But as the queftion of Falftaff's courage 
muft turn in a great meafure upon thefe two fcenes, I will 
examine the ingenious critic's elaborate vindication of him on 
thefe occafions. 
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I do not here infift upon the critic's own implied admifilon, 
that the fcenes before us contain a weighty charge of cowardice. 
If he had not confidercd them as bearing hard upon his theory, he 
would fcarcely have fet aflde the very firft fcenes, in which FalftafF 
appears, to the laft. But let us fee how he fatisfies the reader, 
even with the advantage of thefe prejudices with which, not the 
poet, but the critic hath prepared his mind. In the firft place, 
we are taught to entertain an ill opinion of Poins, as an un- 
amiable, if not a bad and brutifh character : and to conclude his 
conduct towards FalftafF to have arifen from malice and ill-will. 
I muft own this is a new impreffion of his character on me, who 
have been accuftomed to view him as a wild and diffipated fellow 
like the reft of the party; and though he never failed to ufe 
FalftafF as a butt, yet doing this without the leaft malicious in- 
tent, and merely to draw out of him entertainment for the 
prince. To fuppofe that Poins contrived this plot with an ill- 
natured defign, would greatly impair, if not utterly deftroy its 
humour : nor can I difcover throughout the whole character any 
thing to juftify the cenfure here pafFed upon him, with a view, 
as it fhould feem, to render his opinion fufpected. In the next 
place, the writer endeavours to prove FalftafFs courage, even 
from the judgment of this Poins. When the prince fays, " I 
" doubt they will be too hard for us." Poins replies, " Well, 
" for two of them, I know them to be as true-bred cowards as 
" ever turned back ; and for the third, if he fight longer than 
" he fees caufe, I will forfwear arms." Upon this pafTage the 
criticifm is remarkable. " As to the third, for fo he defcribes 
" FalftafF, as if the name of this veteran would have excited too 
" ftrongly the ideas of courage and refiftance, &c. &c." The 

reafon 
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reafon here affigned for defcribing rather than naming Falftaff, is 
curious indeed; in truth, it is fo ludicrous that I can hardly 
think the writer is in earneft ; FalftafFs own rhodomantade cannot 
exceed it. But with refpedt to the real point here to be con- 
fidered, viz. the diftindion between Falftaff and the others, the 
poet appears to have made it merely becaufe he was defigned to 
be an extant character in the drama ; for I am perfuaded the 
words in their original imprefllon convey no idea of valour, 
unlefs it be of its better part, difcretion, which fo highly diftin- 
guifhed our hero. And I cannot but obferve here again, that 
the conftrudion given to this paffage by the able critic consider- 
ably leffens its merit; for according to him, though fpoken in 
the very fpirit of detraction, it yet contains a reludant admiffion 
of his courage : whereas the paffage, as commonly underftood, 
is highly humorous ; one of thofe forms of expreffion, which flily 
conveys a farcafm under the guife of commendation. 

The next fcene is the preparation at Gadfhill for the robbery. 
In this we meet with two expreffions that feem to reflect on 
FalftafFs courage ; the firft, his exclamation upon hearing the 
number of the travellers, " Zounds ! will they not rob us ?" The 
ingenious writer defends his hero from this charge by faying, 
that the prince had ufed an expreffion of fimilar caution in the 
laft fcene, " I doubt they will be too hard for us." Let us 
examine both occafions. The prince, refleding that he and Poins 
were to be oppofed to four men in arms, weighed the hazard 
of the jeft with proper difcretion ; for had they proved too ftrong 
for them, the joke might have turned out very ferioufly ; or if 
not, FalftafFs triumph would have been intolerable ; his caution 
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was therefore wife and prudent. But was FalftafFs nothing 
more, when upon hearing there were eight or ten travellers he 
exclaimed as he did ? In his own party he found but fix ; and 
attentive only to fuperior numbers, he feems to have loft all 
other hope of fuperior ftrength ; it never once occurred to him 
that his own party were provided, and the poor travellers un- 
prepared for the attack. Here we fee his mind alive to the 
remoteft apprehenfion of danger, unable to colled itfelf and 
deprived of all manly refource : nay, his imagination acts fo ftrong- 
Iy, that he inftantly fancies the characters of the parties inter- 
changed, and that he was likely to fuffer the very thing he 
came to execute. The fecond point is the charge made upon 
him in confequence of this by the prince, " What! a coward, Sir 
" John Paunch !" The defence fet up here is his own reply, 
" I am not indeed John of Gaunt, your grandfather, but yet no 
" coward, Hal." It is alfo faid " to contain the true character 
" of Falftaff, and to be thrown out here probably as a caution 
" to the audience not to take too fadly, what was intended 
" only as argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a jeft 
" for ever after." If this be the natural impreflion of the aufwer, 
and not the very refinement of criticifm, my fentiments I muft 
own are very miftaken ; for I have always confidered it rather 
evading a charge, the force of which he had felt; and in this 
view of it there appears admirable addrefs, as by indiredly ad- 
mitting the charge to a certain extent, and flattering the prince 
with the remembrance of his grandfather's prowefs and courage, 
he has contrived to difarm him of his wit, and prevented him from 
urging matters to extremity. 
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But we have at laft come to the field of acTron * here we fee 
PalftafF laying upon the poor helplefs travellers without mercy ; 
while he and his three companions are fharing the booty, the 
prince and Poins come upon them and demand their money ; 
the reft run away ; and Falftaff, after a blow or two, runs away 
too, leaving the booty behind him. Here again the poet has 
diftinguilhed him from his rafcally companions, but he has not 
even condefcended to give the argument of his courage, derived 
from this random blow or two, a place of higher dignity and 
obfervation than a marginal note ; and it is by no means certain, 
or even probable, that the poet had any fhare in this argument 
at all : it is more likely the note wais a mere direction for the 
players, inferted by the manager. And that we may clearly fee 
the poet's own fenfe of the tranfa&ion, let us hear the prince's 
remarks : 

P. Hen. Got with much cafe : now merrily to horfe ; 

The thieves are fcattered, and poffefled with fear 

So ftrongly, that they dare not meet each other. 

Falftaff fweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along : 

Wer't not for laughing I {hould pity him. 
Poins. How the rogue roar'd I 

The ingenious critic feems to doubt the truth of this reflection 
made upon him by Poins j but it is hardly conceivable that Poins 
would have made it without fufficient grounds ; and ftill lefs fo 
that the prince would have urged it again upon Falftaff in a 
future fcene uncontradicted, where we may obferve he advances 
nothing but facls, and puts him down with a plain tale* fo 
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that his vindication here could only arife from a laudable zeal 
in the writer of queftioning every thing which might reflect 
on the character of his hero. 

The fcene where the tranfaction at Gadfhill is canvafled is 
intimately connected with the former, and ferves to throw much 
light upon it. The writer affirms, " that it is clearly the lies 
" only, not the cowardice of FalftafF, which are here detected : 
" lies, to which, what there may be of cowardice is incidental 
" only, improving indeed the jeft, but by no means the real 
" bufinefs of the fcene." This is a kind of abftraction which I 
muft own myfelf incapable of making j neither do I well con- 
ceive how the writer has done fo j for thefe lies could in fad 
have had no exiftence, unlefs we imagine fome foundation 
upon which they were raifed ; fo that, as well in the order of 
our ideas as degree of importance, the cowardice of FalftafF at 
Gadfhill is not incidental, but the primary and eifential im- 
preffion. And this, or fomething very like it, I think the writer 
admits in the following pafTage : " let us only fuppofe," fays he, 
" that FalftafF was a man of natural courage, though in all 
" refpecls unprincipled ; but that he was furprifed in one fingle 
" inftance into an a£t of real terror ; which, inftead of excufing 
*■' upon circumftances, he endeavours to cover by lies and brag- 
" gadocio; and that thefe lies become thereupon the fubject, in 
" this place, of detection." Here the act of real terror is granted ; 
FalftafF appears before us in this fcene under the weight of the 
charge, and put upon his vindication in the beft manner he is 
able. His defence, indeed, amply difplays another part of his 
character, already foretold by Pbins ; yet, furely, without dif- 
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charging the former impreffion : on the contrary, both parts arc 
naturally and clofely connected; the fufpicion fixed upon him 
from the furrender of the booty, heightened by his own con- 
fcioufnefs of his fcurvy retreat, fet his invention at work, and 
produced his vindication. 

And here I cannot help obferving that the ingenious critic's 
over-ftrained defence of FalftafFs courage does not make amends 
for the lofs of his inimitable wit and humour which have been 
facrificed on this occafion. " Falftaff's evafions," fays he, " here 
" fail him : he is at the end of his invention ; and it feems fair, 
" that in defect of wit the law fhould pafs upon him, and that 
" he fhould undergo the temporary cenfure of that cowardice 
" which he could not pafs off by any evafion whatever." 
Strange, indeed, that the writer fhould difcover a defect of wit 
in a fcene where it feems to have triumphed with a more 
wonderful fuperiority over furrounding difficulties than in any 
other part of his dramatic character. Let us attend for a moment 
to the occafion: when FalftafF had finifhed his incomprehenfible 
lies about the exploit at Gadfhill, the prince fuddenly put9 him 
down with a plain tale, of which poor Jack could not deny a 
fyllable. In this ftate of embarrafTment we feel a peculiar intereft 
about him, not conceiving how his wit, though variable and in- 
exhauftible, could extricate him, when on a fudden, with a 
fort of charm, he fets both us and himfelf free. To the farcafm 
of Poins : " Come, let us hear, Jack, what trick haft thou now ?" 
he replies, " By the L — d I knew you as well as he that made 
you," and then profefles himfelf a coward upon inftinct. Nothing 
can be more exquifite and delightful $ it is not cutting the in- 
tricate 
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tricatc knot, but unfolding it with a wonderful fleight and 
characteriftic eafe. His adverfaries, who were taunting and bitter 
enough, have nothing to reply to this explanation. He feems 
to feel his victory complete, when he adds, " But, lads, I am 
" glad you have the money : hoftefs, clap to the doors ; watch 
" to-night, pray to-morrow, &c." The prince, it is true, re- 
plies to his propofal for having a play extempore. " Content ; 
w and the argument fhall be thy running away." From which, 
by the way, we may fee the point of cowardice was a main 
object of the fbene ; and this is confirmed both by Falftaff's con- 
feffion and manner of accounting for it, and alfo by his con- 
cluding reply to the prince in this fcene. " Ah, no more of 
** that, Hal, if thou lov'ft me." Upon the whole, the lies do 
not appear to be the fole, nor even the principal object of this 
fcene; the plot was originally contrived upon a previous con- 
jecture from his character, that he would firfr act the coward and 
next the liar: the affair at Gadfhill juftified the opinion of Poins 
as to both, and the prefent occafion goes to their joint conviction : 
and yet thus convicted he baffles every attempt; the verfality 
of his wit and gaiety of his humour delight and furprife us, fo 
fuccefsfully does he play with thofe weapons which other hands 
dare not touch, 

I have gone pretty largely into an examination of thofe firft 
fcenes of FalftafFs appearance, becaufe I cannot help thinking 
that the poet defigned them to be of great importance in im- 
prefling his character : and I have examined the impreffions, not 
in the order affigned them by the ingenious critic, but that in 
which they arofe under the hands of the poet. Thefe firft 
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appearances, fo far as they affed his courage, the critic maintains 
to be errors of the underftanding j in fpite of which, impreffions 
of a very minute and delicate nature, adapted to the critical fenfc 
alluded to above, gain upon the heart and preferve their hold. 
Now, in my opinion, thofe early impreffions are rather notices 
to that fenfe, and any following appearances that may feem 
contradictory to them, I Ihould incline to call errors of the un- 
derftanding. My meaning is limply this : the early impreffions 
of FalftaiFs fpirit are certainly thofe of cowardice ; the heart I 
think loon reckons this among the number of his infirmities, and 
whatever appearances arife in the courfe of his dramatic life, 
which might feem inconfiftent with them, cannot eafily make 
their way to the heart, already predilpofed; fo that if there be 
any fuch they would have lefs influence to determine the whole 
impreffion of his character, as they have been delayed to be 
brought forward. 

Whether there be any fuch, remains to be enquired: and 
here I lhall follow the able critic upon his own plan. 

He firft considers what impreffions Sir John Falftaff made on 
the characters of the drama, and in what eftimation he is fup- 
pofed to ftand with mankind in general as to the point of per- 
fonal courage. His firft authorities are Snare, the conftable, and 
Hoftels Quickly. " It may chance," fays Snare, " to caft fome 
" of us our lives, for he will ftab." 

Hostess. " Alafe, the day, take heed of him : he ftabbed me 
" in mine own houfe, and that moft beaftly ; he cares not what 

" mifchief 
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14 mifchief he doth, if his weapon be out ; he will fain like 
'* any devil : he will fpare neither man, woman nor child." 
This paffage might have been as well omitted ; it feems to be 
one of thofe where the poet has ihewn too great a compliance 
with the vicious manners of the times : but fuppofing it had no 
indecent allufion, what infight do thefe expreflions give into 
his character ? evidently nothing more than this ; that Falftaff 
would not much fcruple at fhedding blood, a property furely 
belonging more to a coward than a brave man : and what are 
we to think of his attacking the perfon of a woman ? In fhort, 
one would rather conclude thefe paffages, if ferious, to be an 
indication of treachery and violence than of true courage. And 
what was his conduct when they attempted to arreft him ? It 
does not appear that he made any active defence on his own part. 
He cries out, " Away, varlets — draw, Bardolph — cut me off the 
" villain's head — throw the quean in the kennel." And again, 
" Keep them off, Bardolph." All this, I fay, looks not only as 
if he had felt no fuflicient refource in himfelf, but as if he 
committed the main action to his fcurvy companion ; nor does 
there appear any thing in the whole fcene that argues the leaft 
fpirit in him, whether we judge from the fentiments of Snare 
and Quickly, or his own conduct in the tranfaction. 

On another occafion his wench, Doll Teariheet, alks him when 
he will leave fighting, and patch up his old body for heaven ? 
It was at his return from having routed Piftol. We may judge 
of this feat from FalftafFs own account of this Piftol. " He's no 
" fwaggerer, Hoftefs, a tame cheater he; you may ftroke him 
" as gently as a puppy greyhound ; he will not fwagger with a 

" Barbary 
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" Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back in any fhew of re- 
" fiftance." The critic himfelf appears to rely very little upon 
this proof of his courage, but endeavours to draw another from 
Falftaff' s expreilion : " A rafcal bragging flave } the rogue fled 
" from me like quickfilver." " Which words," fays the critic, " as 
" they remember the cowardice of Piftol, feem to prove that 
" Falftaff did not value himfelf on the adventure." This I think 
is a refinement : the plain and obvious impreilion is nothing more 
than that the rafcal had teazed them with his bragging and 
bombaft, and that Falftaff had put him to flight for it. If any 
thing further be fought in the words, I ftiould rather think his 
expreflion, " the rogue fled from me like quickfilver," an attempt 
to reflect a luftre on his own prowefs, in reprefenting Piftol as 
impreffed with fo great terror. 

The next appeal is to Juftice Shallow, who had known him 
when a boy and page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
He faw him break Schogan's head at the court gate, when he 
was a crack not thus high. The critic fuppofes this Schogan to 
be fome boifterous fencer, for what reafon we know not. It is 
much more probable that he was fome jefter or buffoon about the 
court. There was one of his name in Edward the IVth's time, 
whofe jefts were now in the mouths of every body ; and in all 
likelihood Shakefpear has applied the name of this eminent 
buffoon to fome one of a fimilar character and profeffion in 
Henry's time. Shallow fays that Falftaff was a good backfwords 
man ; which might have been the cafe without his poffeffing true 
courage, as it is at this day the cafe with many a good fencer : 
but in fact the whole teftimony of this Mafter Shallow is a 

( C ) miferable 
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miferable fupport ; he was not only a poor, weak filly creature, 
but had the abfurd vanity of being thought a hero in his day. 
Nothing then could be more natural than for fuch a fellow to 
puff the characters of his own time, and particularly of his 
acquaintance. Though he was forlorn, as well in fpirit as in 
perfon, we hear him mix an account of his own feats with 
FalftafPs, and we may well imagine that he was difpofed to 
exaggerate both. " Lord, Lord," fays FalftafF, " how fubjed 
" we old men are to this vice of lying ! this fame ftarved Juftice 
" hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildnefs of his 
44 youth ; and every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer 
" than the Turk's tribute." He had juft wit enough to know 
that an intimacy with wild and daring fpirits in his youth might 
give him fome character, and that his lies of himfelf, unlefs ac- 
companied with equal praifes of his companions, could not pof- 
fibly efcape detection. We " fee to the bottom of Matter Shal- 
" low" in this cafe ; nor is the fraalleft credit due to the teftimony 
of the bragging fool. 

Another fentiment in his favour is fought for in the miftaken 
account given by Lord Bardolph of the battle of Shrewfbury. 
" The king, by this account, was wounded ; the prince of Wales 
" and the two Blunts flain ; certain nobles, whom he names, 
" had efcaped by flight ; and Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk, 
" Sir John FalftafF, was taken prifoner." Hence the writer would 
conclude that Sir John was a foldier of good fame ; otherwife he 
would not have had a place in this lift. But this ftrikes me in 
a very different light; I am rather inclined to think that the 
poet has mentioned him in this place and company, defigning 
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him through the whole to be a very principal figure in the drama ; 
and, befide that he was a very remarkable perfooage for his 
form, his wit, and many other entertaining qualities, he was 
univerfally known to be a conftant follower of the prince; fo 
that we might have reafonably expected fome mention of him 
on the occafion. Whether the notice taken of him be refpe&ful 
or otherwife, is, I think, no queftion ; nor can I help thinking 
that in thus leaving him behind thofe who had efcaped by flight, 
the poet might have intended to convey an irapreffion of his being 
unable to follow fo fail as the reft, and that his captivity was 
owing to his corpulence. 

One lhould hardly think that the ingenious critic would attempt 
to draw an argument for FalftafPs courage from the mouth of 
the prince, who feems to take a pride in girding at his cowardice 
on every occafion. The prince fays, " I will procure this fat 
" rogue a charge of foot." And again, ** I will procure thee, 
" Jack, a charge of foot ; meet me to-morrow in the Temple hall." 
Both expreffions feem to have been ufed with a view to harrafs 
and teaze him, by putting him upon a fervice for which he was 
fo unfit. We are told with much gravity, " that a prince of fo 
" great ability, whofe wildnefs was only external and affumed, 
" would not have procured in fo nice and critical a conjuncture, 
" a charge of foot for a known coward." But what was this 
weighty charge? Why, no more than was barely enough to 
fupport the importance of his dramatic character, one hundred 
and fifty men of his own raifing. This wife young prince does 
not appear to have been aware that the fat rogue would mifufe 
the king's prefs damnably ; in truth, the thought probably never 
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entered into his head, at leaft gave him no concern, FalftafF 
ought to appear in the battle, and could not well affume a 
chara&er below that of a commander : befides, this very capacity 
furnifhes matter of excellent wit and humour, which very naturally 
accounts for the introduction of him on this and other occafions ; 
and I muft obferve that the critic feems to have overlooked this 
remark too much, in fearch of thofe fubtle and remote im- 
preffions on which he has formed his theory. What was the 
condudl of the prince, when he had actually difcovered this grofs 
abufe of the king's prefs? One might expect from his wifdom 
and ability to hear a moft fevere rebuke, or even to find Sir John 
very gravely cafhiered ; but the fame vein of humour and en- 
tertainment which procured him his commiffion ftill continues. 
*' Tell me, Jack," fays the prince, " whofe fellows are thefc that 
" come after ? 

Falftqffl " Mine, Hal. mine. 

P. Henry. " I did never fee fuch pitiful rafcals. 

Faljiaff " Tut, tut, good enough to tofs ; food for powder ; 
" they'll fill a pit as well as other men : Tufli, man, mortal 
" men, mortal men." And again, " Faith, for their poverty I 
" know not where they had that j and for their barenefs, I am 
" fure they never learned that of me. 

P. Henry. " No, I'll be fworn, unlefs you call three inches on 
" the ribs bare." 

The 
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The writer's encomium on the wifdom of the prince anticipates 
the matter a little too foon ; at this period, and for fome time 
after, he never mixes a ferious thought in his conduct to FalftafF: 
And I am fure the dignity of his princely character would have 
fufFered more from this incongruous mixture of levity and fobriety, 
of bufinefs and diflipation, of virtue and vice, than by his ap- 
pearing " a while to uphold the unyoked humour of his idlenefs." 
The feverity of that poetic juftice, which alone can make us 
endure with any patience the prince's final treatment of his old 
companion, cannot be fo well maintained, if we fuppofe him to 
have done at times good fervice to the Hate, as to have been 
uniformly worthlefs and profligate. 

The next evidence produced is no lefs a perfon than the chief 
juftice of England j who tells FalftafF, " that his day's fervice at 
" Shrewfbury had gilded over his night's exploit at Gadfhill." 
" This," fays the writer, " is furely more than common fame. 
" The chief juftice muft have known his whole character taken 
" together, and muft have received authentic information, and 
" in the trueft colours, of his behaviour in that action." But 
how was this at all neceffary ? It no where appears that the chief 
juftice was deeply verfed or concerned in matters of ftate ; his 
judicial character is all we are acquainted with j and from the 
dignified integrity with which he has difcharged it, we have reafon 
to imagine that it engaged his whole attention. FalftafF was 
brought forward to his notice, as concerned in the robbery at 
Gadfhill. In this light he came directly within his jurifdiction : 
as to his military conduct, he was probably quite ignorant. The 
very point before us, his knowledge of FalftafFs fervices at 
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Shrewfbury, appears to have been fuggefted in this fcene, and 
almofi in the fame words by the fervant waiting on the chief 
juftice. 

Chief Juji ice* " What's he that goes there ? 

Servant. " Falftaff, a'nt pleafe your lordfhip. 

Chief Juftice. " He that was in queftion for the robbery ? 

Servant. " He, my lord ; but he hath fince done good fervices 
" at Shrewfbury." 

It would have been wholly impertinent to have put this ob- 
fervation into the mouth of the waiting gentleman, if the chief 
juftice be fuppofed to have been circumftantially acquainted with 
the military character of every officer. The natural impreffion 
of the pafTage is, in my opinion, clearly this : he had known 
him as a criminal when there were matters againft him for his 
life ; the bufinefs was hufhed up through the interference of the 
prince, and Falftaff was fent off to the wars. Upon his return, 
the chief juftice meets him, and is informed that fince his former 
mifconduct he had done good fervice. The whole fcene can be 
perfectly accounted for in this way j and to refort to any foreign 
matter, upon a fuppofition of the chief juftice's acquaintance with 
his whole character, is as unneceffary as it is forced and un- 
natural. The introduction of Falftaff into the royal prefence, 
and the eager fearch after him to bring him to court, amount in 
my mind to very flender evidence of his refpectability as a 
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counfellor or a foldier. All this, I think, was defigned to throw 
a buftle and importance round his character. There is nothing, 
indeed, fo very ftrange or indecent in his attending the prince 
in the camp at Shrewsbury ; where, by the way, we may obferve 
he gives no fort of advice, but mixes his humour with their 
moft important councils. Can any one ferioufly imagine that he 
was called into the king's prefence from a regard to his merit? 
If there were any reafon for introducing him, it was probably to 
raife a laugh againft the rebels ; but, indeed, I look upon his 
prefence as a matter of courfe, a part of the prince's train, who 
was to*o fond of his company to facrifice it to every little punctilio 
of decorum. Befides, if the king be fuppofed to have known any 
thing of FalftafT, his corrupting of the prince, his licentious 
manners and fcandalous debaucheries muft have been at leaft as 
notorious as his pretended military merit •, and therefore it would 
have been equally indecent to give him the fanction of his coun- 
tenance, as if he were the moft arrant coward. The ingenious 
writer will anfwer, " That in camps there is but one virtue 
" and one vice : military merit fwallows up or covers all." What- 
ever force might be in this obfervation, made in the field at lars;e, 
I apprehend that it cannot apply in the prefent inftance. A king 
unconcerned in Falftaff's moral character, might, in public emer- 
gencies, overlook his vices that he may profit by his talents. But 
king Henry was deeply affected by the prince's loofe behaviour, 
and by the rude and barren fociety to which he refigned himfelf. 
We have abundant proof of this in his whole conduct, particu- 
larly in his pathetic addrefTes to him. It would therefore be an 
infult on his majefty to bring " that reverend vice, that father 
" ruffian," before him with any ferious defign. Here, indeed, 
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would be a real indecorum in forcing him as it were upon the 
king's attention ; whereas at prefent there is none, as he may- 
well be fuppofed to efcape his obfervation. 

I have now gone through an examination of all thofe opinions, 
which the writer has advanced as in this refpedt the flrength of 
his caufe, Colville's excepted, which fhall be considered prefently. 
The opinions of the prince and Poins he admits to contain 
flrong appearances the other way, and therefore he referved them 
for the end of his work. I have followed the order of the poet 
for reafons afiigned above. Thofe which now remain for me 
are Colville's and Lancafter's, and they are connected in one 
tranfaclion. 

When the rebel army, by the treachery of Lancafler, had been 
difperfed and purfued by the royal troops, Falflaff comes up with 
his prifoner, Sir John Colville, and is thus addreffed by Lan- 
cafler : 

" Now, Falftaff, where have you been all this while ? 
" Thefe tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
" One time or other break fome gallows back. 

The writer employs great addrefs to fhew from various cir- 
[ cumftances that we ought to give a very qualified credit to any 
thing advanced by this " cold, referved fober-blooded boy." " His 
" temper might lead him to injure a frank unguarded man of 
" wit and pleafure ; a little cruelty and injuftice toward a man 
" of diftinguifhed wit and noted poverty, might be accounted 
" to Lancafler a virtue in the eye of the grave and prudent part 
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" of mankind: the tone of the court was ftrongly againft Falftaff 
" as the mifleader of the young prince : fomething, therefore, 
*' that would not too much offend the prince, yet leave behind 
" a difgraceful fear upon Falftaff, was very fuitable to the temper 
** and fituation of parties and affairs." My objection to thefe 
remarks, as indeed to the general fcheme and tenor of the whole 
criticifm, is their exceflive refinement. Dramatic characters are 
not drawn for fpeculative ingenious men in their clofets, but 
for mankind at large. Now, I fay, thefe fine-fpun deductions 
from the temper and fituation of Lancafter and the reft of the 
parties, even though they could be made out to our fatisfadtion, 
have not a ftrong and immediate influence : the part of his 
character which we know, however unamiable, does not, I think, 
excite thofe impreffions of courfe : and for the mod part arguments 
from one part of character to another, unlefs the connection be 
univerfally acknowledged, is too philofophical a bufinefs for the 
public understanding. We had better, therefore, examine FalftafFs 
own defence. " I never knew yet," fays he, " but rebuke and 
** check was the reward of valour. Do you think me a fwallow, 
M an arrow, or a bullet ? Have I in my poor and old motion 
** the expedition of thought? I have fpeeded hither with the 
" extremeft inch of poffibility. I have foundered ninefcore and 
*' odd ports : and here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure 
" and immaculate valour, taken Sir John Golville of the dale, 
" a moft furious knight and valorous enemy. But what of that ? 
" He faw me and yielded ; that I may juftly fay with the 
hook-nofed fellow of Rome — I came, faw and overcame. 
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Lancafter, " It was more of his courtefy than your de- 
" ferving. 

Fdjiaff. " I know not : here he is, and here I yield him, &c." 

It is pleafant enough to think how this defence has imprefTed 
the writer. " FalftafF," fays he, " anfwers the general effed of 
" Lancafter's fpeech by a feeling and ferious complaint of in- 
" juftice. He then goes on to apply his defence to the vindication 
" both of his diligence and courage; but he deferts by degrees 
" his ferious tone, and taking the handle of pleafantry which 
" Lancafter had held forth to him, he is prudently content, as 
" being fenfible of Lancafter's high rank and ftation, to let the 
" whole pafs off in buffoonery and humour." Here again, I 
think we fee a folemn air thrown round this bufinefs, and 
efpecially the character of FalftafF, which the poet never defigned. 
Lancafter, in the firft inftance, is made to play off the deep and 
fubtle politician, for the purpofe of ruining FalftafF and recom- 
mending himfelf to the court. Then FalftafF, perceiving the 
malice of his intent, begins a ferious vindication of himfelf, 
which he might have continued to the end, had not Lancafter 
by chance given him a handle of pleafantry, and had it not 
been fafer to pafs it ofF in a joke. Every thing here appears to 
me uncharaderiftic in the higheft degree. The writer feems to 
have loft fight of the true intent of Falftaff's charader, which 
furely never was to excite fentiments of jealoufy and malice, but 
to entertain the whole world, even thofe who were ohjeds of 
his wit and humour. " Men of all forts," fays he, " take a 
" pride to gird at me. The brain of this foolifh-compounded 
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« clay, man, is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
" laughter more than I invent, or is invented on me : I am 
" not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit is in other 
" men." Here we have his very effence : and it was with a 
view to this, that every inimitable fcene, in which he appears, was 
contrived by the wonderful poet. But to return : We may obferve 
that Lancafter's charge has a reference to former mifcondu£t of a 
like nature. His opinion had evidently been formed before this 
occafion ; and therefore if Falftaff could even account for his 
tardy tricks in the prefent cafe, it would have only proved that 
his conduit was now lefs blameable than ufual. As to his de- 
fence I cannot think he meant it to be rational and fober. We 
find in it the fame humorous extravagance as in every other 
narrative of his exploits. The fad, indeed, was true, that Sir 
John Colville had furrendered to him ; but it does not appear 
from any teftimony, except his own and Falftaff's, that he was a 
man of courage; and if he even were, the circumftances of the 
tranfatlions, in my opinion, give Falftaff very little to boaft of 
perfonal bravery. The rebel army had been betrayed and dif- 
fipated. In this Situation of affairs, the refinance of a brave 
officer, deferted by his troops, would have been utterly fruitlefs, 
fo that there was no great hazard in the attack. The dialogue 
between the knights, from which the critic would infer, that his 
hero's name was fo terrible to the enemy, conveys not to my 
mind the beft idea of his courage. Had this been the poet's 
defign would he have given hi.n fuch fentiments as thefe ? 
" Do ye yield, Sir ? Or lhall I fweat for you ? If I do fweat, 
" they are drops of thy lover?, and they weep for thy death ; 
" therefore roufe up, fear and trembling, and do obfervance to 
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" my mercy." By the way what becomes of the critic's nice 
diftin&ion between boafting before and after events; for upon 
this diftin&ion he relies greatly, when fpeaking of FalftafF's 
bragging lies after the affair of Gadfhill. Colville's reply to this 
ftrange rhodomantade is, " I think you are Sir John FalflafF, and 
" in that thought yield me." If Falftaff's fpeech determined 
Colville's mind, he mull have been an arrant coward; if not, 
his queftion was the mere formality of honour, requiring an 
aflurance that he was going to furrender to a man of fome rank 
and name. At this day the point is fometimes infifted upon, 
and certainly prevailed more generally in times of knight-errantry, 
when the dignity of knighthood was held in higher eftimation 
than at prefent. Colville was fo circumftanced, that he muft 
in prudence have yielded to the commoner! foldier in the field ; 
but it was a confolation to know that he fell into the hands of 
a perfon of equal rank with himfelf, and at the fame time it was 
an ad of courtefy upon which the knights of old piqued them- 
felves. In this view Lancafter's obfervation is juftified. " It was 
" more of his courtefy than your deferving." Falftaff's reply, 
" I know not; there he is, and there I yield him, &c." is a clear 
ad million of its truth. Lancafter's opinion of his general cha- 
racter for backwardnefs in the field is clear and decifive : and 
Colville's behaviour is eafily accounted for without afcribing it 
to the terror of his name. The whole incident feems to have 
been chofen with great art by the poet. Poor Jack had hitherto 
been found in his military capacity under circumftances of dif- 
grace. How he would conduct himfelf as a conqueror full re- 
mained to be fhewn. And here Shakefpear's contrivance is 
inimitable ; he has predifpofed matters in fuch a way as that 
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he fhould obtain his v\&oxyJine pulvere, and what is more ftrange, 
jSne fudore ; and at the fame time he has furnifhed appearances, 
which Falftaff might turn to his advantage in his account of this 
exploit. Had FalftafFs military condud been praife-worthy or 
indifferent on former occafions, or had there been any thing of 
real courage in the tranfadion before us, Lancafter's imputation 
had been imprudent and prepofterous in the extreme ; and Fal- 
ftafFs vindication might have brought the malice of his com- 
mander to open ihame in the face of the whole army. This too 
might have been done with his ufual pleafantry and wit* but 
there is no fuch thing. As the victory was but a ceremony, fo his 
defence is but aj'ejl. 

The writer makes an appeal likewife to fads. Let us fee 
how far thefe eftablifh his courage. We have had occafion to 
examine fome already, the affair of Gadfhill and others, that 
incidentally occurred in treating of opinions. At the battle of 
Shrewsbury Falftaff is introduced fpeaking thus in foliloquy : 
** I have led my ragamuffins where they are peppered ; there's 
•* not three of my hundred and fifty alive." In reading this paf- 
fage it never occurred to me to fuppofe that Falftaff chofe for 
himfelf the defperate fcene of action here defcribed ; it feems 
utterly inconfiftent with that better part of valour, called difbretion, 
of which he was fo great a mafter on all other occafions, nay 
in this very battle. " But there is no queftioning the fad he 
" had led them." I am not at all fure that we are obliged or 
even warranted to abide a literal eonftrudion, which violates all 
probability. The writer may fay, this is taking for granted what 
is to be proved, FalftafFs cowardice. But I think it as in- 
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confiftent with his own FalftafF as with mine. Some things 
prove a great deal too much, and fo lofe their credibility. John 
of Gaunt himfelf could not do more than this ; and who can 
believe an account of fuch romantic bravery in Sir John FalftafF, 
in a man who the moment after counterfeits death to efcape a 
iingle adverfary? It cannot be. Shakefpear never could have 
committed fo great a breach of decorum; for though not the 
ftricleft obferver of it in all cafes, yet no dramatic poet ever 
obferved it more perfectly in character. I fhould therefore rather 
adopt the idea of his having ordered his ragamuffins upon this 
dangerous fervice : or if this be thought a draining of the words 
too far, that having led them, he there left them. There is 
certainly no reafon to think that at the time of his making this 
foliloquy, he is at or near the fcene of action ; the reverfe is 
obvioufly to be inferred : either therefore he never was upon the 
fpot, or he had, agreeably to his conduct on every occafion of 
danger, prudently' confulted for his fafety by a timely retreat. 
Does the ingenious critic really think that FalftafF had held his 
poft till he had witneffed the fact in queftion f The improbability 
of it is too grofs, and he feems aware of this when he admits 
that FalftafF might have exaggerated the danger. Under this 
idea he fets about correcting FalftafTs account, and reduces the 
number to two-thirds of the whole. I fay nothing at prefent of 
his thus accommodating facts, related in foliloquy, to his own 
fanciful theory, though he denies this liberty to others. We might 
fay to him, " the fad cannot be queftioned." But in truth I 
can as eafily believe one account as the other. If FalftafTs dis- 
cretion had flept on its poft till two- thirds of his men were 
killed, it might have remained fo till three only furvived, or in 
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my opinion to the day of judgment. The truth is, it was awake 
early in the action, and fufpecting that fcen,e to be a little too 
difturbed for keeping a good look out, it chofe ground of more 
advantage. I believe this to be the natural and almoft univerfal 
impreffion of the paffage. 

We come next to examine his action with Douglas. The 
writer has urged a great deal of matter on this head, and made 
juft diftin&ions between courage and honour. But, indeed, 
the text is too plain to be obfcured or refined away by his 
comments. By comparing FalftafFs conduct on this occafion with 
his words on another, we may difcover fuch a contradiction as 
fhews it did not arife from any fettled principle, v. g. a contempt 
of honour. " If Percy be alive," fays he, " I'll pierce him — If 
** he do come in my way,.fo — If he do not — if I come in his, let 
" him make a carbonado of me." Suppofe this to have been 
fpoken by a perfon poffeffed of conftitutional courage, we might 
reafonably expect that although he would by no means feek 
danger, yet he would meet it, if neceffary, with fome degree of 
firmnefs. But how does FalftafFs conduct anfwer this expecta- 
tion ? In the moment of danger he counterfeits death. When 
the writer advances this as a proof of a collected mind, I think 
he is run very hard indeed j for unlefs we fuppofe that fear 
fufpends all action, and locks up every faculty of the mind, 
(which very feldom happens) we muft admit FalftafFs refource 
to have been very natural for a coward. But if we fuppofe the 
leading idea in his mind during the battle to be a ftrong fenfe 
of perfonal danger, the paffage juft now quoted and his conduct 
are eafily reconciled. " If Percy be alive, I'll pierce him." Thefe 
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words, I believe, nobody confiders as fpoken with any view 
except to the pun. What follows them implies, that if Percy 
fhould come in his way, he can't help it ; he muft abide the 
confequence j every man's deftiny awaits him ; but that he will 
avoid it as long as he can. With this impreflion of his character 
we fee his behaviour in this fcene with Douglas is very natural j 
the readinefs of his wit fupplies him with an expedient, and he 
baffles his adverfary as he always does. But neither the quick- 
nefs of his invention on this occafion, nor his fporting with 
danger on others, prove a conftitutional courage ; they only (hew 
an inexhauftible vein of wit and humour predominating through 
every part of his character } triumphant over every thing, over 
calamity, danger and difgrace ; and we might as well affert, 
that he was infenfible to all the miferies of poverty, infamy and 
difeafe, when we hear him fporting with thofe difmal fubjects, 
as fuppofe him courageous for expreffing his fenfe of danger in 
a witty form. At the moment we feel him a coward, we are 
delighted with his humour amid furrounding dangers ; for we 
know and feel that habits of character break out upon the moft 
unlikely occafions ; and that habit above all others, I believe, 
which we are now confidering. I have heard of inftances of its 
fantaftic fport in the extremes of violent grief, and even at the 
hour of death. And furely if ever there was a wit which could 
tinge every affection and paffion of the foul with its gay colours, 
it was the inimitable vein of Falftaff, which converts every thing 
it touches to gold. 

What remains behind of this fcene is, in my humble opinion, 
a damning proof of FalftafFs cowardice, his ftabbing Percy after 
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his death. The critic calls this indecent, but fays it has nothing to 
do with his courage. I think otherwife. This is one of thofe cafes 
where a certain principle of adion, befide its own immediate 
effects, draws after it other confequences which have a very near 
affinity with it; the connedion between the primary and fe- 
condary adions is here infeparablc. To run away armed from 
a living man, or to efcape by counterfeiting death, are direct 
ads of cowardice. To flab a dead man is equally fo, though 
not diredly. For I afk, is it poffible for fuch an idea to enter 
into the mind of a brave man ? or of any man, except the bafefl 
coward ? I am not fure whether the charge of cowardice, fo 
inferred, be not full as ftrong as any can be, though founded 
upon a dired and immediate courfe of action. This, I fay, fup- 
pofing the adion to be cowardly by inference only j but perhaps 
this would be conceding too much, if we confider FalftafPs 
avowed motive on this occafion : " I am afraid," fays he, " of 
" this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead ; therefore I'll make 
" him fure : yea and I'll fwear I killed him. Why may he not 
" rife as well as I ? Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody 
" fees me ; therefore, firrah, with a new wound in your thigh, 
" come you along with me." Hence it appears that he ftabbed him 
partly for the full affurance of his own perfonal fafety, although 
his apprehenfions were in themfelves fo groundlefs and impro- 
bable, that none but a coward's heart could entertain them. 
The writer has with delicate judgment flurred this matter over ; 
and I wifh his whimfical theory had not obliged me to unfold 
an adion of fuch a nature, but there was no paffing it by, for 
it fpeaks too plainly the poet's defign as to the charader. 

( E ) I HAVE 
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I have now gone through every thing in this ingenious effay 
which appears to bear upon the matter in queftion. I dare not 
promife myfelf that what I have offered will oe deemed an 
anfwer. The limits of fuch an effay as I now prefent to the 
academy would not allow me to treat it more at large ; and 
what is a more important difficulty, the advocates are not fairly 
matched. I have only one or two obfervations more to offer on 
the fubject. 

The firft I would make has, indeed, occafionally occurred, 
and was pretty conftantly in my view in the courfe of the effay, 
viz. in what manner each hypothefis would affect the effential 
qualities of Falftaff's character. I have endeavoured to fhew 
that a great and delightful portion of his wit and humour would 
be loft if we were to adopt the writer's idea ; and, indeed, he 
himfelf has facrificed them to his theory in one of the moft 
perfect fcenes of the whole character. This I confider as a radical 
error, for which all his ingenuity cannot atone. I muft next 
obferve, that to accommodate his theory, falfe opinions of Poins, 
Lancafter and others, muft be reforted to, and fyftems of malice 
intermixed in the plot, which certainly the poet never defigned. 
Thefe are not only in themfelves miftakes of chara&er, but 
have a powerful influence on the plot, and fuch an one as I 
think takes away a great deal from its real pleafantry and good 
humour. Another ftrong objection to the writer's criticifm is, 
that he often miftakes the true intent of thofe fcenes where 
Falftaff is introduced. The occafions are contrived as productive 
of mirth ; every incident confiftent with the plot which con- 
duced beft to this end is chofen by the poet ; but the critic 
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teems to have overlooked this principal view in queft of fubtle 
impreflions; and while we are enjoying the feafl of wit and 
humour, he is refining. Had Shakefpear fometimes violated 
decorum a little to attain his end, we might excufe him for the 
entertainment he affords : but I am far from admitting this j and 
have attempted to maintain, through my remarks, that the new 
theory is more deferving of the charge. My next reflection 
goes upon a difficulty ftarted by the writer upon the ufual judg- 
ment of Falftaff's character. " There is fomething ftrangely 
" incongruous," fays he, " in our difcourfe and affections con- 
" cerning him. We all like old Jack ; yet by fome ftrange 
" perverfe fate, we all abufe him and deny him the poffefilon 
" of any one good or refpectable quality. There is fomething 
" extraordinary in this. It mufl be a ftrange art in Shakefpear 
" which can draw our liking toward fo offenfive an object. He 
" has wit, it will be faid, chearfulnefs and humour of the raoft 
" characterise fort. And is this enough ? Is the humour and 
" gaiety of vice fo very captivating ? Or does not the apparancy 
" of fuch humour, and the rlafhes of fuch wit, by more ftrongiy 
" difclofing the deformity of character, but the more effectually 
" excite our hatred and contempt of the man f" 

This reafoning, carried to its full extent, would prove one of 
thefe two things, either that Falftaff was not a man of vicious 
morals, or that his wit and humour were not entertaining : but 
both are fo palpably abfurd, that the critic qualifies the general 
afiertion in this manner. " I am willing, however, to admit 
" that if a dramatic writer will but preferve to any character 
" the qualities of a flrong mind, particularly courage and ability, 
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" it will be afterwards no difficult talk to difcharge that difguft 
" which arifes from vicious manners, and even to. attach us to 
" the caufe and fubject of our mirth with fome degree of affection." 
That Fal'ftafF is vicious, a rogue, a liar, and a profligate, is al- 
lowed on all hands ; yet covered with all this infamy, he enter- 
tains, furprifes and charms, nay he engages our hearts. What 
then ? Shall an infufion of covyardice reduce the character to a 
caput mortuum, and no fpirit, no fait remain ? For my part, I 
can fee no reafon for this. A man may, in my opinion, be very 
witty and pleafant upon his own defects, and even upon fuch 
qualities as, though acknowledged vices, cannot be deemed flagiti- 
ous. Now cowardice, if it can be called by a harmer name than 
defect, will at leaft be allowed to have in it nothing flagitious. 
It certainly gives a mean and contemptible idea of its pofleffor ; 
but fc do fraud and lying. But neither thefe, nor any other 
qualities beftowed upon FalftafT, are in their nature fo far de- 
teftable, but that great endowments of mind, efpecially if they be 
fuch as univerfally charm, (hall be able completely to difcharge 
the difguft arifing from them. Genius and wit never fail to 
recommend themfelves to the notice and admiration of mankind ; 
and always throw a dignity round a chara&er feven above its true 
merit. Thefe principles are fufficient to explain the fuperior 
pleafure and peculiar intereft we feel in FalftafT above all other 
characters which have not half his vices. His creative fancy, 
playful wit, characteriftic humour, admirable judgment and nice 
difcernment of character, are fo rare and excellent endowments, 
that we lofe the exceptionable matter in contemplating them. 
Nor is it owing to thefe alone that we admire arid alrriofi love 
FalftafF, but to another exquifite contrivance of the poet in 
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catching occafions of mirth from his very vices. Thus, by- 
making them the ground into which he has wrought the moft 
entertaining fancies and delightful humour, he has made it almoft 
impoffible to feparate matters thus clofely interwoven, and has 
feduced judgment to the fide of wit. Thefe are the ftrange arts 
by which Shakefpear has drawn our liking toward fo ofFenfive 
an object ; or'to fpeak with more precifion, has contrived to veil 
the ofFenfive parts of his character. Defence is a thing of too 
ferious a nature for FalftafF; he laughs at all vindication ; crefcit 
fub ponder e virtus ; his elaftic vigour of mind repels all difficulties ; 
his alacrity bears him above all difguft j and in the gay wit we 
forget the contemptible coward. 



